INDEX 


A. 

Abbott’s  Primitiye  Industry,  noticed, 
207. 

Adams,  Rev.  F.  S.,  article  by,  248. 

Arnold,  Rev.  A.  N.,  article  by,  418. 

Avery,  Prof.  John,  article  by,  230. 

Article  in  the  Revised  Version,  The, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  William  S. 
Tyler,  159 ;  the  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ception  given  to  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion,  159;  the  new  revision  not 
perfect,  160;  disappointment  in 
regard  to  it,  161;  needless  altera¬ 
tions,  161 ;  defence  of  these  al¬ 
terations,  162;  the  English  that  is 
not  English,  163;  the  manner  in 
which  the  Greek  article  has  been 
rendered  into  English,  163 ;  many 
changes  made  by  the  revisers  shed 
light  on  the  text,  163 ;  the  Greek 
article  cannot  always  be  rendered 
by  the  definite  article  in*  English, 
164;  the  Greek  idiom  in  regard 
to  the  article  with  the  proper 
names  wholly  diflferent  from  the 
^English,  165;  the  Greek  words 
for  God,  Lord,  and  Christ  used 
in  the  New  Testament  as  proper 
names,  166 ;  the  article  prefixed 
to  the  name  Christ  used  as  an 
ofiScial  title,  167 ;  the  article  never 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  God  when 
used  as  his  proper  name,  167; 
the  omission  of  the  article  with 
Grod  peculiarly  significant,  169 ; 
its  omission  before  the  word  son, 
169;  the  article  as  used  with  the 
word  iruTTis,  172;  the  insertion 
of  the  article  in  English  before  a 
noun  which  omits  it  in  Greek, 
172;  the  generic  article,  1 73 ;  the 
generic  article  as  prefixed  to 
things,  175;  alterations  in  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  176;  the  expression 
“deliver  us  from  the  evil  one,” 
176;  the  right  rendering  of  the 
passages  under  number  xiii.  of  the 
emendations  recommended  by  the 
American  committee,  1 80 ;  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  followed  in  one 


division  of  the  class  and  departed 
from  in  another,  180 ;  an  objection 
of  a  doctrinal  nature,  183 ;  use 
of  the  article  in  the  phrases  “  the 
law  ”  and  “  the  dead,”  184 ;  the  last 
thirteen  verses  of  Rom.  ii.,185 ;  the 
expression  “  from  the  dead,”  187 ; 
folly  of  a  servile  imitation  of  the 
original  in  any  translation,  188; 
obligations  of  the  public  to  the 
revisers,  188. 

B. 

Beal’s  Commenta^  on  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  ^mans,  noticed, 
202;  Holiness  as  Understood  by 
the  Writers  of  the  Bible,  noticed, 
204. 

Betts’  Judn  de  Valdes’  Commentary 
on  Matthew,  noticed,  778. 

Buddha,  Legend  of  the,  and  the  Life 
of  the  Christ,  article  on,  by  S.  H. 
Kellogg,  D.D.,  458;  mam  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Buddha,  458 ;  the 
Fo-pen-hing,  460;  the  Pujawalia 
and  the  Nidana  Eatha,  461 ;  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  Buddha  by  Dr. 
Eitm,  465 ;  coincidences  between 
the  Buddha  and  the  life  of  Christ 
too  numerous  to  be  overlooked, 
466 ;  these  coincidences  how  ex¬ 
plained,  466 ;  supposed  derivation 
of  the  life  of  Christ  from  the 
Buddha  incredible,  46  7  ;  the  ar- 
ument  on  the  subject  as  set  forth 
y  Prof.  J.  E.  Carpenter,  468; 
the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  life 
of  Christ  has  been  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  469 ;  the  tales  about  the 
Buddha  written  into  pretended 
lives  of  Christ,  470;  the  coinci¬ 
dences  how  to  be  explained,  472; 
date  and  origin  of  each  one  of  the 
legends  of  the  Buddha,  473;  the 
title  Tathagata  rendered  “  He 
that  should  come,”  475 ;  the  Bud¬ 
dha  spoken  of  as  a  Saviour,  476; 
teaching  as  to  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Buddha,  476 ;  incarnation  of 
the  Buddha  and  the  conception 
of  Christ,  478 ;  an  incident  analo- 
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^118  to  the  persecution  of  the 
infant  Jesus  by  Herod,  482  ; 
blessing  of  the  infant  Buddha  by 
Asita  and  by  an  old  man,  482; 
miracles  consecrating,  the  record, 
484 ;  memory  of  the  promise  of  a 
deliverer,  485 ;  possible  coinci¬ 
dences  between  the  two  narratives, 
486 ;  derivation  of  certain  features 
in  the  legend  of  the  Buddha  from 
Christian  sources,  489  ;  striking 
contrast  of  the  legend  with  the  life 
of  Chiist,  as  to  genuineness,  491 ; 
sculptures  on  the  Buddliist  topes 
at  oanchi  as  proving  the  early 
date  of  the  legend,  493 ;  opportu¬ 
nity  for  transfer  of  incidents  from 
the  life  of  Christ  to  the  legend  of 
the  Buddha,  495  ;  existence  of  a 
Christian  church  in  southwestern 
India  from  very  remote  antiquity, 
495;  summarv  of  the  argument,496. 

Butler,  James  1).,  article  by,  401. 

C. 

Chadwick’s  The  Man  Jesus,  noticed, 
199. 

Christ,  The  Trial  of :  a  Diatessaron 
with  Dissertations,  article  on,  by 
Henry  C.  Vedder,  648 ;  a  Diates¬ 
saron,  account  of  the  trial,  648; 
chronology  of  the  trial,  652 ;  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  place  of  the  trial, 
653 ;  the  trial  described  by  Luke 
the  same  as  that  described  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  655 ;  legal 
aspects  of  the  trial,  656  ;  four 
rules  observed  in  criminal  jurispru¬ 
dence  by  the  Jews,  656 ;  these  rules 
in  force  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
658 ;  preliminary  examinations, 
660 ;  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
662;  the  time  and  place  of  the 
trial  illegal,  662 ;  the  conduct  of 
the  trial  illegal,  663 ;  the  morning 
session,  665 ;  the  Jewish  autonomy, 
666 ;  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Sanhedrim  over  capital  of¬ 
fences,  667 ;  testimony  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  as  to  the  point,  668 ;  analogy 
of  the  Roman  law,  669  ;  reference 
to  John  xviii.  31,  669;  passages 
from  Josephus,  671 ;  testimony  in 
the  Acts  that  the  Jews  had  juris¬ 
diction  in  capital  cases,  672. 

Cobb,  Rev.  Win.  Henry,  articles  by, 
104,  519,  751. 


Crabb’s  English  Synonymes,  noticed, 
586. 

D. 

Dexter’s  True  Story  of  John  Smyth, 
the  Se-Baptist,  noticed,  581. 

Duff,  Prof.  Archibald,  articles  by, 
270,  498. 

Dorner’s,  Dr.,  Position  with  regard 
to  Probation  after  Death,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Cobb, 
751 ;  Dorner  as  a  scholar  and  a 
theologian,  751 ;  Dorner’s  theol¬ 
ogy  in  the  main  evangelical,  752; 
a  system  with  no  centre,  753; 
contingency  of  volition,  754;  God 
cannot  foreknow  free  acts,  754 ; 
scriptural  proofs  of  future  punish¬ 
ment  evaded,  755  ;  probation  be¬ 
tween  death  and  the  judgment, 
758 ;  can  there  be  no  condemna¬ 
tion  without  a  clear  knowledge 
of  Christ?  758;  confused  ideas  of 
law  and  gospel,  761 ;  Christians 
not  sinless  till  the  judgment,  763; 
three  faults  in  the  old  eschatology, 
765  ;  texts  supposed  to  favor  pro¬ 
bation  after  death,  767  ;  if  Tyre 
and  Sklon  had  seen  what  the 
Jews  saw  they  would  have  re¬ 
pented,  767 ;  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  768;  Christian  grace 
designed  for  human  beings  not 
inhabitants  of  earth,  768;  Mark 
xvl.  16,  768;  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20, 
769;  a  symposium,  Dorner  and 
Paul,  771. 

E. 

Edwards’s,  Elder  and  Younger,  The¬ 
ological  Questions,  561. 

Etbiopic  Literature,  Specimens  of, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  George  H. 
Schodde,  Ph.D.,  74. 

Exegesis,  Constructive,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  William  A.  Stevens,  209 ; 
exegesis  in  what  sense  constructive, 
210;  first  stage  of  the  exegetic 
process,  211 ;  habit  of  preaching 
from  single  texts,  212;  dispro¬ 
portionate  time  often  spent  on  the 
meaning  of  a  single  word,  213; 
the  chief  task  of  the  speaker  to 
give  organic  form  to  the  thought, 
214;  the  analogous  methods  of 
natural  science,  214  ;  anecdote  of 
Agjissiz,  214 ;  multiplicity  to  be 
reduced  to  unity,  215;  second 
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stage  of  the  exegetic  process,  to 
reproduce  discourse  in  its  con¬ 
tinuity,  216  ;  the  New  Testament 
to  be  interpreted  as  a  spoken  book, 
217;  the  phrase  to  be  taken  as  the 
unit  of  thought,  rather  than  single 
words,  218;  the  writer’s  individu¬ 
ality  seen  in  recombining  discourse 
according  to  its  consecutive  unity, 
219;  the  final  stage  of  the  exegetic 
process,  to  reproduce  the  oi^anic 
unity  of  discourse,  220  ;  in  exe¬ 
gesis  the  constructive  aim  should 
control  the  entire  plan  of  work, 
224 ;  one  should  penetrate  be¬ 
neath  mere  mechanism,  and  dis¬ 
cern  powers,  226  ;  the  ^riptures 
should  be  read  consecutively,  227; 
exegetical  work  should  be  largely 
expended  on  an  English  version, 
228 ;  the  question  of  inspiration, 
229. 

F. 

Foote’s  Annals  of  King’s  Chapel, 
noticed,  397. 

Foster’s  Cyclopedias,  noticed,  397. 

G. 


prosperity  for  Greece,  441 ;  new 
constitution,  441 ;  state  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Greece,  443 ;  the  Greek 
press,  444 ;  trade  and  industry, 
444;  commerce  and  agriculture, 
445 ;  internal  improvements,  446 ; 
complaint  that  the  Greeks  have 
been  remiss  in  the  payment  of 
their  loans,  447  ;  the  Greeks 
have  suffered  from  their  creditors, 
448;  the  prevalence  of  brigand¬ 
age,  449 ;  claims  of  Greece  for  the 
enlai^ement  of  her  territory,  451 ; 
the  right  to  an  extension  incon¬ 
testable,  452;  change  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  Greece  to  the  European 
powers,  455 ;  England  more  and 
more  interested  in  behalf  of  Greece, 
456  ;  the  times^ropitious,  457. 


Hagenbach’s  History  of  Christian 
Doctrines,  noticed,  785 
Hamilton’s,  Dr.  E.  G.,  The  Human 
Mind,  noticed,  784. 

Hill,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  article  by, 
344  ;  Geometry  and  Faith,  noticed, 
784. 


Gibson’s  The  Mosaic  Era,  noticed, 
592. 

Greece  as  a  European  Kingdom,  by 
Rev.  A.  N.  Arnold,  D.D.,  418; 
interest  felt  in  the  Greek  Revolu¬ 
tion,  418  ;  detail  of  its  principal 
events,  419;  its  outbreak,  420; 
Adamantios  Koraes,  an  early  actor 
in  it,  420;  Constantinos  Rhigas, 
421 ;  some  incidents  of  the  early 
struggle,  421  ;  naval  successes, 
423;  Marco  Botsaris,  424 ;  severe 
reverses,  425;  European  nations 
.  unwilling  to  interfere,  425;  effect 
of  the  massacre  at  Scio,  427 ; 
Greeks  led  to  trust  in  their  own 
valor,429 ;  generalinterestaroused 
in  Europe,  430 ;  Russia  renews  its 
proposal  for  a  conference,  431 ; 
disastrous  effect  of  the  death  of 
the  Czar  Alexander,  433  ;  treaty 
between  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  434 ;  battle  of  Navarino, 
434  ;  wretched  state  of  the  Greeks 
in  1827, 436 ;  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  437;  Otho 
becomes  king,  438  ;  Otho  de¬ 
throned,  439 ;  William  George 
becomes  king,  440 ;  a  uew  era  of  i 


I. 

India,  Protestant  Missions  in,  article 
on,  230. 

Isaiah  xl.-lxvi..  The  Language  of, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Henry 
Cobb,  104. 

Isaiah ;  a  Study  for  Preachers, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Archibald 
Duff,  270 ;  the  consciousness  that 
ministers  have  much  to  leam,270  ; 
argument  from  life  for  the  value 
of  Old  Testament  theology  to  the 
preachers  of  life,  271;  beginning 
of  Isaiah’s  ministry,  272 ;  man’s 
truest  devotion  to  God,  an  earnest 
watching  of  the  tracings  of  the 
finger  of  Providence,  273  ;  moral 
state  of  the  people  in  Uzziah’s 
reign,  274  ;  Isaiah  during  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  275 ;  his  attempts  to 
move  the  people,  276;  his  warn¬ 
ings  not  heeded,  and  the  results, 
278  ;  reign  of  Hezekiah,  279  ; 
Isaiah  does  not  preach  exclusively 
to  Jews,  280 ;  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
280  f  his  work  during  these 
troubles,  282;  no  account  of  his 
words  in  more  quiet  times,  284; 
story  of  his  latter  days,  not  given, 
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285 ;  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
Isaiah’s  history,  286 ;  preachers 
can  learn  how  to  preach,  287 ; 
are  to  set  before  man  the  motives 
that  move  God,  288  ;  the  preacher 
must  abide  with  God,  290. 

Isaiah,  Integrity  of  the  Book  of,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Henry 
Cobb,  619 ;  Cheyne’s  article  on 
Isaiah  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica,  519  ;  his  changes  of  view, 
520 ;  the  argument  from  diction 
and  from  incidental  allusions,  522; 
Ezekiel,  the  great  prophet  during 
the  Captivity,  522 ;  influence  of 
Ezekiel  over  Isaiah  B,  623 ;  con¬ 
trast  in  regard  to  local  color  be¬ 
tween  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  B,  524; 
the  standpoint  of  the  Captivity, 
that  of  Ezekiel,  525  ;  Ezekiel’s 
allusions  to  fountains  and  pools, 
527  ;  contrast  between  the  two  as 
to  precious  stones,  528  ;  terms  de¬ 
noting  time,  quantity,  and  color, 
529 ;  allusions  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  530  ;  their  respective 
fauna,  532 ;  wonls  for  food  and 
clothing,  534;  artificial  objects, 
535;  religious  terms.  537;  differ¬ 
ent  names  of  God,  537;  the  title 
“the  Holy  One  of  Israel,”  540; 
not  all  the  older  prophets  employ 
a  great  diversity  in  the  names  of 
God,  542 ;  Isaiah  divided  by  some 
into  ten  or  more  sections,  544 ; 
the  work  accomplishe<l  by  Nagles- 
bach,  544  ;  the  vocabulary  of 
Isaiah,  545  ;  argument  drawn  from 
the  less  common  words,  546  ;  cer¬ 
tain  special  words,  547 ;  parallel 
between  Isaiah  xliv.  12  and  Jere¬ 
miah  X.  3,  549  ;  some  of  the  words 
found  twice  outside  of  Isaiah  B, 
551  ;  list  of  miscellaneous  words 
in  Isaiah  B  and  Ezekiel,  552. 

J. 

Jacob’s  Manual  of  Hindo  Pantheism, 
noticed,  586. 

Jacob’s  Book  of  Concord,  noticed, 
583. 

Johnson,  Rev.  F.  H.,  article  by,  674. 

K. 

Kellogg,  Rev.  S.  H.,  article  by,  458. 

Knowledge,  a  Field  of  strangely 
Abandoned,  article  on,  by  George 
Mooar,  D.D.,  38 ;  that  which  men 


do  not  know,  often  a  secret  of  their 
mind  and  character,  38;  recent 
rise  of  the  term,  agnostic,  38 ;  its 
wide  scope,  39;  theology,  the  field 
especially  abandoned  by  agnostic 
writers,  40;  startling  reasons  for 
this  abandonment,  40  ;  God  can¬ 
not  be  known,  41 ;  men  as  intel¬ 
ligent  as  the  agnostics  should  not 
ive  up  theolc^y,  42;  those  who 
now  so  much  should  know  more, 
44  ;  the  facts  of  religious  history 
to  be  accounted  for,  46 ;  the  law  of 
Christian  character,  48 ;  these 
facts  more  worthy  of  notice  than 
all  others,  49. 

L. 

Lands  of  the  Bible,  Works  in  rela¬ 
tion  to,  noticed,  398. 

Laurie’s  Ely  Volume,  noticed,  398. 

Liddon’s  Sermons,  noticed,  790. 

Long’s  Eastern  Proverbs  and  Em¬ 
blems  illustrating  Old  Truths,  no¬ 
ticed,  589. 

Luke’s  Gospel,  the  End  of,  and  the 
Beginning  of  the  Acts ;  Two  Stud¬ 
ies,  article  on,  by  Theodore  D. 
Woolsey,  D.D.,  593  ;  the  relation 
between  the  end  of  Luke  and  the 
beginning  of  Acts,  593 ;  Luke’s 
alleged  mistake  as  to  the  time  of 
the  ascension  and  subsequent  cor¬ 
rection  of  it,  595 ;  Luke  probably 
regarded  the  resurrection-day  as 
too  short  for  including  the  ascen¬ 
sion,  596  ;  the  beginning  of  the 
Acts  on  Meyer’s  view  irreconcila¬ 
ble  with  the  probable  conduct  of 
a  righteous  man,  598 ;  Luke,  apt 
to  mention  the  same  event  more 
than  once  with  additional  partic- 
iilars,  599 ;  his  tendency  to  sum¬ 
marize,  599  ;  his  threefold  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  conversion  of  Paul, 
600 ;  other  examples,  601 ;  re¬ 
marks  on  Acts  i.  1-12,  602;  the 
ascension  the  event  which  sep¬ 
arates  between  Christ’s  personal 
andspiritual  presence  in  the  world, 

602  ;  either  one  or  two  of  the  in¬ 
terviews  of  Christ  with  his  disci¬ 
ples  especially  noted  by  Luke, 

603  ;  do  verses  four  and  six  refer 
to  the  same  gathering  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  or  does  verse  six 
begin  the  narrative  of  a  later  day? 
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'  603 ;  meaning  of  orwaXt^o/aevo^, 
605 ;  the  Greek  words  having  the 
common  606  ;  the  Septua- 

gint  followed  by  the  early  trans¬ 
lators,  609 ;  other  instances  of 
the  use  of  crvvaXx^oficu,  610  ] 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  “  to  cut  ”  is 
recognized  in  the  ancient  Lexica 
and  glossaries,  613 ;  used  in  this 
sense  in  the  second  century,  614 ; 
a  verb,  same  in  form  with  the 
passive  or  middle  of  crwaXI^oi 
of  late  origin  and  limited  use,  615 ; 
reason  for  Luke’s  use  of  the  word 
as  meaning  to  assemble  with,  616 ; 
passage,  61 7 ;  order  of  events  after 
the  second  Lord’s  day  succeeding 
the  resurrection,  618. 

M. 

Marsh,  Prof.  Leonard,  article  by,  51. 

Martensen’s  Christian  Ethics,  no¬ 
ticed,  584. 

McClintock’sCyclopaedia  of  Biblical, 
Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature,  noticed,  206. 

Mead’s  Philosophy  of  Carlyle,  no¬ 
ticed,  207. 

Mger’s  Commentary  on  the  New- 
Testament,  noticed,  780. 

Miller,  Hugh,  Works  of,  noticed, 
397. 

Missions  Protestant,  in  India,  The 
First  Century  of,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  John  Avery,  230;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Protestant  missions  in  In¬ 
dia,  divisible  into  two  periods,  230; 
the  first  attempts  to  Christianize 
India,  not  recorded,  231 ;  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
an  era  in  the  history  of  India,  232 ; 
labors  of  Ziegenbalg,  and  Plut- 
schau,  233 ;  Schultze,234 ;  labors  of 
Schwartz,  236  ;  completion  of  the 
first  half  century  of  Protestant 
missions,  237 ;  labors  of  Kiernan- 
der,  238 ;  arrival  of  Schwartz  in 
Ceylon,  239  ;  work  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Madras,  240 ;  end  of 
the  first  period,  242 ;  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  country  which  was  the 
scene  of  missionary  labor,  243  ;  the 
rapid  success  of  the  missionaries 
in  making  converts,  244 ;  apostolic 
devotion  of  the  first  missionaries, 
246 ;  missionary  operations  begun 


where  they  were  most  likely  to 
succeed,  246. 

Monotheism,  the  Development  of 
Among  the  Greeks,  article  on 
by  Dr.  Edward  Zeller.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Edwin  H.  Mead,  619 ; 
claims  of  the  subject  on  the  in¬ 
terest  of  students,  619  ;  the  Greek 
religion  originally  polytheism, 620 ; 
a  king  of  gods  found  in  all  reli¬ 
gions,  620 ;  gradual  purification 
of  the  popular  faith  accomplished 
in  two  ways,  622 ;  influence  of 
the  poets  in  this  respect,  622; 
faith  in  a  future  recompense,  gain¬ 
ing  strength,  626 ;  influence  of 
philosophy,  627;  case  of  Xeno¬ 
phanes,  628  ;  Heraclitus,  630  ; 
a  fragment  of  Empedocles,  630 ; 
the  Sophists,  631 ;  the  theatre,632; 
Socrates,633 ;  certain  philosophers 
who  assumed  a  bolder  tone  to¬ 
wards  the  popular  religion,  635 ; 
the  Sceptics  and  the  Epicureans, 
636 ;  Socrates  followed  by  the 
most  important  philosophers  after 
him,  especially  rlato,  637  ;  purer 
principles  than  those  put  forth  by 
them  scarcely  to  be  found  among 
Christians,  638  ;  Aristotle  one 
with  Plato  on  all  important  points, 
639;  the  Stoics,  640;  eclecticism 
of  the  Roman  period,  642;  blend¬ 
ing  of  Judaism  with  Fagan  the¬ 
ology,  643  ;  Greek  philosojAy  be¬ 
comes  the  last  champion  of  Pagan¬ 
ism,  645 ;  the  Neo-Platonic  school, 
646. 

Mooar,  Rev.  George,  D.D.,  article 
by,  38. 

Mozley’s  Reminiscences,  Oriel  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Oxford  Movement, 
noticed,  592. 

N. 

Necessity  and  Infinity,  article  on, 
by  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
344 ;  Harris’s  three  species  of 
necessity,  344  ;  Comte’s  and 
Strauss’  as  to  the  belief  of  neces¬ 
sity,  345 ;  three  elements  in  the 
child’s  first  intellectual  conception, 
346  ;  in  the  universe  this  physical 
unity  that  it  gives  or  could  give 
to  our  nervous  system  a  movement 
modifying  our  consciousness,  34  7 ; 
motion  only  conceivable  as  the 
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passage  of  something  capable  of 
motion  under  pressure  of  a  force 
that  can  pro<lucc  motion,  349 ; 
Leibnitz's  doctrine  that  the 
amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is 
constant,  350;  the  sum  of  the 
gravitating  power  in  the  cosmic 
bodies  remains  constant,  351 ; 
three  forces,  each  equal  to  itself  in 
the  universe,  352 ;  the  universe, 
the  manifestation  of  an  omnipres¬ 
ent  power,  352 ;  real  being,  pre- 
dicable  only  of  that  which  is  un¬ 
caused,  353 ;  a  wise  God  will  waste 
no  force,  354 ;  all  matter  moving 
towards  a  position  of  stable  equi¬ 
librium,  355  ;  Chase’s  doctrine 
that  all  cosmical  phenomena  are 
manifestations  of  one  omnipresent 
power,  356  ;  impossible  for  God 
to  create  a  real  period  of  time  no 
portion  of  which  should  be  before 
or  after  a  given  instant,  35  7 ;  con¬ 
tradictions  in  spiritual  things  un¬ 
avoidable,  358  ;  that  virtue  is  the 
highest  good,  seen  by  God  from 
the  beginning,  359 ;  external  na¬ 
ture  must  contain  unstable  equili¬ 
brium  which  can  be  turned  in  any 
direction,  360  ;  a  necessity  for  nat¬ 
ural  evils,  360  ;  human  knowledge 
can  discern  no  means  of  avoiding 
all  suffering,  361 ;  better  it  is  ob¬ 
jected  not  to  create  than  to  create 
with  the  necessity  of  suffering, 
362 ;  the  happiness  of  a  sinner  less 
important  than  the  blessedness  of 
a  saint,  362 ;  sin  more  than  ignor¬ 
ance,  363  ;  wrong  choices  may  be 
persisted  in  indefinitely,  363 ;  may 
irreparable  injury  end  in  death  ? 
364  ;  summary  of  conclusions,  365. 

Old  Testament  Historical  Books,  , 
The  History  of  Research  concern¬ 
ing  the,  article  on,  by  Prof.  Archi¬ 
bald  Duff, 498;  the  intense  interest 
now  felt  in  Hebrew  religious  his¬ 
tory,  498;  a  truly  scientific  the¬ 
ology  must  consist  largely  of  a 
history  of  religion,  500;  an  hy¬ 
pothesis  very  different  from  the 
popular  theory  of  Hebrew  history, 
601 ;  causes  and  rise  of  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  501 ;  Graf’s  treatise,  503; 
the  new  doctrine  only  an<hypothe- 


sis,  504 ;  Grafs  account  of  the 
**  ftiestly  Orders,”  505 ;  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Deuteronomic 
priesthood,  506  ;  the  term  Levite 
synonymous  with  priest,  506 ; 
Deuteronomy  speaks  of  no  high- 
priest,  508 ;  Grafs  account  of  the 
priesthood  required  by  the  book 
of  Leviticus,  508  ;  in  Leviticus 
Aaron  is  a  high-priest,  508;  the 
priests  are  sons  of  Aaron  only, 
508 ;  duties  assigned  to  theAaronic 
priests  the  same  as  those  assigned 
in  Deuteronomy  to  the  whole  tribe 
of  Levi,  510  ;  Graf’s  examination 
of  the  general  history  of  priest¬ 
hood,  510;  no  distinction  between 
Aaronic  priests  and  other  Levites, 
511;  very  uncertain  account  of 
the  period  in  the  wilderness,  512; 
remarkable  allusions  in  Exodus  to 
the  position  of  the  priests,  513  ; 
an  assignment  in  Joshuaof  priestly 
duties  to  all  Levites,  513 ;  allusions 
to  families  of  Levitical  priests,  in 
Judges,  514 ;  expressions  used  to 
designate  particular  priests,  51 5  ; 
history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
distinction  of  priestly  from  non- 
priestly  Levites,  traceable,  516 ; 
testimony  as  to  the  priesthood 
which  is  clearly  post-exilic,  517. 

Park,  Rev.  Chas.  W.,  article  by,  567. 

Perowne’s  Cambridge  Bible  for 
Schools,  noticed,  400. 

Pettingell’s  and  Reimensnyder’s 
Works  on  Eschatology,  noticed, 
578. 

Phelps’s  Theory  of  Preaching,  no¬ 
ticed,  205 ;  Men  and  Books,  no¬ 
ticed,  585. 

Physical  Science  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  article  on,  190. 

Positivism  as  a  Working  System, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  F.  H.  John¬ 
son,  674  ;  three  reasons  for  ac¬ 
cepting  the  new  religion, positivism, 
674  ;  the  new  religion  as  a  restora¬ 
tion,  675 ;  Comte’s  account  of  the 
new  religion,  675  ;  G.  H.  Lewes’s 
account  of  Comte’s  philosophy, 
676;  Frederic  Harrison’s  sum- 
mary,677;  a  speculative  discussion 
of  the  question  not  sufficient,  678; 
question  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
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new  reli^on  for  the  part  assigned 
to  it,  680 ;  lives  nourished  under 
positivism  indebted  to  Christianity 
for  their  character,  681 ;  modern 
positivism  tested  by  Chinese  posi¬ 
tivism,  682;  the  negative  condi¬ 
tions  of  Chinese  civilization  tavor- 
able,  684 ;  Chinese  development 
independent  of  extraneous  influ¬ 
ence,  684  ;  the  existence  of  a  full 
recoil  of  the  past,  685 ;  Chinese 
classics  can  now  be  understood, 
685 ;  the  Chinese  not  eastern 
congeners,  686  ;  special  fitness  of 
the  Chinese  field  as  an  aid  in 
testing  the  new  religion,  687 ; 
comparison  with  Mr.  ’Arnold’s 
scheme,  688  ;  orthodox  theology 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  triumph 
of  good  over  evil,  688  ;  Confucian¬ 
ism  knows  nothing  of  theology, 
688;  knows  nothing  of  sacerdo¬ 
talism,  689;  makes  no  claim  to 
inspiration,  690  ;  the  belief  of  the 
Chinese  in  a  personal  immortality, 
691 ;  the  method  of  Jesus,  692  ; 
a  change  of  the  inner  man,  693 ; 
the  secret  of  Jesus,  694 ;  sweet 
,  reasonableness,  696  ;  force  of  ex¬ 
ample  as  insisted  on  by  Confucius, 
697;  balance  in  everything  Con¬ 
fucius’s  ideal  of  virtue,  698 ;  the 
sayings  of  Christ  not  characterized 
by  sweet  reasonableness,  699  ; 
suffering  indirectly  caused  by 
Christianity,  700;  culture,  701; 
an  important  place  in  every  system 
held  by  culture,  702  ;  culture 
maintained  in  China  by  means  of 
organization,  703;  the  requisite 
machinery  for  drawing  out  the 
good  in  the  nation,  704  ;  Chinese 
enthusiasm  for  education,  705 ; 
breadth  and  freedom  said  to  be 
wanting,  705  ;  deficiencies  not 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  broad  ideas, 
706 ;  liberal  views  of  culture, 
706;  the  Chinese  why  distinguished 
by  arrested  development,  707 ; 
the  positivism  of  Comte  humanity, 
708 ;  the  religion  of  the  state  has 
its  symbol  in  the  emperor,  709; 
the  worship  of  ancestors,  710 ;  the 
religion  of  humanity  most  reason¬ 
able  for  a  civilized  people,  711 ; 
the  worship  of  spirits  misconstrued 


in  two  ways,  712;  Comte’s  deifi¬ 
cation  of  the  idea  of  humanity 
like  that  of  the  Chinese,  712;  the 
Chinese  not  looking  to  the  future, 
713;  the  motive  power,  714  ;  the 
subjection  of  the  intellect  to  the 
heart,  715 ;  the  innate  goodness 
of  man  emphasized,  716;  great 
prominence  given  to  moral  per¬ 
fection,  716;  the  personal  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death,  717;  M. 
Comte’s  precept,  “Live  for  others,” 
718;  conclusion,  719 ;  contents  of 
a  subsequent  Article,  720. 

Publications,  Recent  English,  197, 
393,  575,  774  ;  Foreign  Theologi¬ 
cal,  382. 

Punchard’s  History  of  Congregation¬ 
alism,  noticed,  205. 

Putnam’s  Report  on  United  States 
Geographical  Surveys,  noticed, 
208. 

R. 

Ridgeway’s  Life  of  Bishop  Janes, 
noticed,  785. 

Robbins,  Rev.  R.  D.  C.,  article  by, 
722. 

Romans,  The  Epistle  to  the,  in  the 
Revised  Version,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  722 ;  the 
objections  to  the  Revised  Version 
in  general  in  full  force  in  regard 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  722; 
the  Revised  Version  in  many 
places,  an  improvement  on  the 
Old  Version,  723  ;  the  definite 
article,  723  ;  prepositions,  725; 
the  relative  pronoun,  726  ;  the 
verb,  727;  the  Greek  text,  728; 
changes  in  particular  words  and 
phrases,  730;  ellipses  in  the  old 
and  new  versions,  732;  changes 
in  punctuation,  733  ;  marginal 
readings,  734;  examination  of  par¬ 
ticular  passages. 

Romanism,  Unintelligent  Treatment 
of,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Starbuck,  1 ;  controversy  with 
Catholicism  necessary,  1 ;  Roman 
Catholicism  absorbed  in  Roman¬ 
ism,  2  ;  proofs  of  heedlessness  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  Protest¬ 
ants  in  their  attacks  on  Romanism, 
3 ;  their  treatment  of  the  church 
of  Rome  as  if  she  were  a  sect 
like  the  Gnostics  the  fundamental 
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blunder, 8 ;  Rome  treated  as  having 
suddenly  ^come  antichrist  under 
the  successor  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
4 ;  wrong  attempts  to  make  Rome 
out  doctrinally  worse  than  she  is, 
5 ;  inveterate  calumnies  against 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  6 ;  what 
is  really  meant  by  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility,  8  ;  Catholics 
not  to  be  found  fault  with  as 
placing  the  pope  above  Peter, 
10;  the  process  of  deifying  the 
pope  now  going  on,  11;  Eu¬ 
gene  Lawrence’s  treatment  of 
LiOuis  of  France,  14 ;  caution  as 
to  accepting  Jews  as  allies  against 
Rome,  15  ;  a  revolt  against  Rome 
often  a  revolt  in  effect  against 
Christianity,  16;  hostility  of ^me 
against  freemasonry,  18;  caution 
as  to  laws  against  any  religious 
sects  and  their  supposed  misdeeds, 
20;  the  law  cannot  protect  the 
victims  of  superstition,  21 ;  three 
policies  open  to  us  towards  the 
church  of  Rome,  22;  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  penal  legislation 
against  Rome,  23 ;  the  old  policy 
of  religious  freedom  preferable  to 
all  others,  25 ;  a  division  of  the 
public  funds  never  to  be  consented 
to,  25 ;  many  apprehensions  as  to 
Rome  shown  plausibly  to  be  just 
in  regard  to  Protestants,  26 ; 
Methodism  in  relation  to  Gen. 
Grant,  26 ;  the  alliance  between 
Methodism  and  masonry,  27  ;  the 
proper  answer  to  these  alarms, 
28;  mistakes  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wright, 
29 ;  of  Thompon’s  book  against 
Rome,  34  ;  the  will  of  God  the 
rule  of  obligation,  35. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Park, 
567;  Muller’s  series  of  transla¬ 
tions  of  Oriental  sacred  books, 
567;  expectations  have  not  been 
disappointed,  567 ;  the  series  not 
complete,  568;  the  last  vol.  xi., 
569 ;  it  contains  seven  of  the 
Buddhist  Suttas,  569 ;  the*  Pali 
language,  570 ;  the  sacred  canon 
of  the  southern  Buddhists,  in  three 
collections  or  Tripitakas,  570;  the 
principles  on  which  the  translator 


proceeded,  5  71 ;  sutta,  its  meaning, 
572;  extracts,  572. 

Schodde,  Prof.  Geo.  H.,  article  by, 74 ; 
Book  of  Enoch,  noticed,  575. 

Schools,  Mediaeval  German,  article 
on,  by  James  Davie  Butler,  LL.D., 
401  ;  German  popular  education 
before  the  time  of  Luther,  401 ; 
researches  of  Kriegk,  401 ;  several 
sorts  of  schools  established  in  the 
first  years  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  403  ;  noteworthy  dates,  406; 
many  of  the  schools  originated  be¬ 
fore  1200,  407 ;  characteristics  of 
early  German  school  life,  408 ; 
severe  discipline,  408 ;  music  a 
common  study,  409 ;  abuses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  boy-bishop,  410; 
list  of  school-books  drawn  up  in 
the  ninth  century,  411;  the  re¬ 
ligious  plays,  412;  the  festival  of 
switch-seeking,  413  ;  no  vacations 
in  the  early  German  schools,  414; 
schools  managed  then  very  differ¬ 
ently  from  now,  415;  modern 
inventions  traceable  to  German 
mediaeval  mechanics,  416;  the 
Reformation  did  not  give  birth 
to  German  schools,  417. 

Shairp’s  Aspects  of-Poetry,  noticed, 
396. 

Shurman’s  Kantian  Ethics  and  the 
Ethics  of  Evolution,  noticed,  393. 

Smith,  Prof.  W.  Robertson,  and  his 

.  Theories  of  Old  Testament  Criti¬ 
cism,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Charles 
P.  Thwing,  133;  object  of  the 
article  and  sources  of  materials, 
133;  the  peculiar  importance  of 
Smith’s  theories,  133;  definition, 
purpose,  and  method  of  biblical 
criticism,  137 ;  objection  to  his 
definition  and  the  answer,  139  ; 
the  Hebrew  text,  140;  origin  of 
the  text,  140;  formation  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon,  143 ;  various 
traditions  concerning  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  canon,  143 ;  the  canon 
as  fixed  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
144 ;  by  the  conformity  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Pentateuch,  144  ; 
canonicity  of  the  Hagiographa, 
146 ;  the  origin  of  certain  books, 
148 ;  the  Pentateuch,  148 ;  dis- 
crepjmcies  between  the  traditional 
view  and  the  statements  of  the 
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historical  books,  148 ;  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
not  to  be  accepted  without  evi¬ 
dence,  150;  the  Pentateuch  as 
known  as  the  Law  of  Moses,  151 ; 
origin  of  the  idea  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  153 ; 
the  Pentateuchal  history  when 
and  where  actually  written,  153; 
the  Pentateuch  not  written  in  the 
wilderness,  154;  Moses  not  the 
author  of  the  Levitical  legislation, 
156 ;  the  origin  of  several  of  the 
prophetical  books,  157 ;  the  later 
prophets,  157. 

Smith,  Prof.  W.  Robertson,  from  a 
Conservative  Stand-Point,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  John  Phelps  Taylor, 
291 ;  his  previous  works,  291  ; 
review  in  this  article  of  his  lectures 
on  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  291 ;  the  nature 
of  the  book  to  be  carefully  noted, 
291 ;  the  book  in  many  respects 
excellent,  292 ;  his  assumption 
that  biblical  criticism  is  no  inven¬ 
tion  of  modern  scholars  admitted, 
293 ;  his  inference  that  biblical 
criticism  has  yielded  certain  defi¬ 
nite  results  not  tenable,  294 ;  his 
statement  of  the  traditional  view 
of  the  Old  Testament  objection¬ 
able,  294 ;  his  own  counter  critical 
theory  more  objectionable,  295  ; 
Prof.  Smith  arbitrary  in  his  choice 
of  authorities,  295 ;  rejects  the 
book  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Chron¬ 
icles,  296 ;  reasons  illogically  about 
Old  Testament  facts,  300;  deals 
inaccurately  with  the  recorded 
facts  of  the  pre-exilian  history, 
302 ;  is  guilty  of  bad  exegesis  of 
classical  passages,  306 ;  of  pas¬ 
sages  proving  that  priests  and 
Levites  are  one,  307 ;  passage  re¬ 
lating  to  rituals,  309 ;  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  the  prophets,  311 ; 
the  prophets  as  antagonistic  to 
the  priests,  313;  testimony  of 
Hosea  as  to  the  Pentateuch,  315  ; 
to  the  Mosaic  History,  317 ;  the 
author’s  dislocation  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  318  ;  his  view  of 
the  Levitical  legislation  as  com¬ 
pleted  by  Ezra,  319;  the  tithe 
described  in  Deuteronomy  not  a 


Levitical  tithe,  321 ;  increased 
provision  for  the  priesthood  in  the 
Levitical  legislation,  321 ;  all  this 
abhorrent  to  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  three  bodies  of  law, 
322  ;  correspondences  between 
Deuteronomy  and  the  first  and 
Levitical  legislation,  323 ;  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  his  arguments  against 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  324  ;  he  has  not  proved 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  written 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  not  before 
the  kings,  326  ;  a  passage  supposed 
to  prove  that  the  writer  of  the 
Pentateuch  lived  in  western  Pal¬ 
estine,  326 ;  the  Pentateuch’s  ex- 
acter  knowledge  of  Palestine  than 
of  the  peninsula,  327 ;  poetical 
records  not  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Moses  cited,  328  ;  the  assertion 
that  till  Deuteronomy  we  find  no 
statement  that  Moses  wrote  down 
more  than  the  ten  commandments, 
329 ;  testimony  of  the  Pentateuch 
itself,  331 ;  identity  of  language 
and  diction  between  parts  ad¬ 
mitted  and  parts  denied  to  be 
Mosaic,  333;  Moses’  office  as  a 
legislator,  334 ;  the  tradition  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  334;  the  life 
of  Israel,  335 ;  Moses  the  only  one 
qualified  to  write  the  Pentateuch, 
335;  the  Egyptian  allusions,  and 
the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  337 ; 
greater  difficulties  created  than 
removed,  342. 

Smith’s  Mediaeval  Missions,  noticed, 
583. 

Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Christian  Bi¬ 
ography,  noticed,  396. 

Speaker’s  Commentary,  noticed,  580. 

Species,  The  Practical  Determina¬ 
tion  of,  article  on,  by  Prof.Leonard 
Marsh,  51 ;  men  instinctively  sep¬ 
arate  into  groups  the  bodies  of 
the  organic  world,  51 ;  the  essen¬ 
tial  differences  between  groups 
lie  in  their  organific  powers,  53  ; 
no  principle  ot  discrimination  by 
which  the  limits  of  these  groups 
may  be  discovered,  53  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  well-defined  groups  small, 
55 ;  the  law  of  species  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered,  56  ;  the  disagreement  of 
naturalists  as  to  this  how  expli- 
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cable,  57 ;  definitions  of  Scbleiden 
and  Jordan,  57  ;  a  class  of  defini¬ 
tions  based  on  hypothesis  of  de¬ 
scent,  58 ;  Cuvier’s  definition,  59 ; 
De  Candolle,  59 ;  ^xsints  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  these  naturalists, 
60  ;  are  organisms  varying  within 
observed  limits  of  the  same  species? 
61 ;  disappearance  of  the  primor¬ 
dial  type  fohn  in  its  varieties,  62 ; 
hybridism,  63 ;  attempt  to  define 
species  without  hybridism,  63 ; 
genetic  relations  and  sexual  pe¬ 
culiarities  not  considered  neces¬ 
sary  as  to  the  definition  of  species, 
64 ;  views  of  Morton  and  Agassiz 
as  to  this,  64;  their  method  ob¬ 
jectionable,  66 ;  nature,  according 
to  one  class  of  naturalists,  econom¬ 
ical  of  primordial  oi^anisms,  67; 
this  class  obliged  to  create  as 
well  as  define  species,  68 ;  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
species  indicates  rashness  rather 
than  courage,  69 ;  propagation 
depends  primarily  on  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  sexual  elements, 
70 ;  the  relation  of  certain  natural 
groups  to  species,  71. 

Starbuck,  Rev.  C.  C.,  article  by  1. 

Stebbins’s  Study  of  the  Pentateuch 
for  Popular  Reading,  noticed, 
197. 

Stevens,  Prof.  Wm.  Arnold,  article 
by,  209. 

T. 

Taylor,  Rev.  J.  Phelps,  article  by, 
392. 

The  Faiths  of  the  World,  noticed, 
787. 

Theological  Education ;  The  Study 
of  Languages  Cc^nate  with  He¬ 
brew,  article  on,  555  ;  reasons  for 
wider  Shemitic  studies  in  a  theo¬ 
logical  course,  556 ;  Hebrew  has 
never  found  its  rightful  place 
among  the  mental  stores,  556  ;- 
need  of  a  knowledge  of  cognate 
dialects,  557  ;  relation  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Aramaic  to  that 
of  the  New  Testament  Greek, 
558 ;  the  cognate  languages  give 
invaluable  aids  in  interpreting  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  558 ;  the  study 
of  the  cognate  languages  a  duty 
to  the  churches,  559 ;  and  to  the 


cause  of  biblical  scholarship,  561 ; 
the  minister  bodnd  to  make  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  acquisition  of  truth, 
562  ;  obstacles,  563 ;  Shemitic 
studies  ought  not  to  be  begun  in 
the  seminary,  565 ;  general  addi- 

•  tion  of  a  fourth  year,  565 ;  objec¬ 
tion,  566. 

Theological  Education :  Questions 
of  the  Two  Edwardses  for  their 
Pupils  in  Theology,  367. 

Theological  Education  ;  Physical 
Science  in  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  article  on,  190; 'a  little 
knowledge  useful,  190 ;  knowledge 
of  the  physical  sciences  necessary 
for  cleigymen,  191 ;  no  congrega¬ 
tion  fi^  from  the  disturbing  in¬ 
fluence  of  science  falsely  so-called, 
192;  no  theological  faculty  per¬ 
fect  without  a  scientific  membef, 
192 ;  the  whole  responsibility  as 
regards  physical  science  not  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  theological  seminary, 
193 ;  a  negative  advantage  secured 
by  a  professor  of  science,  193; 
sciolism  to  be  especially  avoided 
in  the  pulpit,  194 ;  debt  of  science 
to  the  clergy,  194 ;  physical  sci¬ 
ence  useful  to  all  clergymen  and 
missionaries,  196. 

Thwing,  Rev.  C.  F.,  article  by, 
133. 


Treadwell’s  Martin  Luther  and  his 
Work,  noticed,  787. 

Trinity,  The  Doctrine  of  the,  as  held 
by  the  Old  Lutheran  Theologians, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Frank  8. 
Adams,  248. 

Tyler,  Prof.  W.  S.,  article  by,  159. 


Vedder,  Henrv  C.,  article  by,  648. 
'  W. 


Ware’s  Sermons,  noticed,  788. 

Weiss’  Life  of  Christ,  noticed,  774. 

Whedon’s  Methodist  Commentaries, 
noticed,  576. 

Woobey,  Pres.  Theodore  D.,  article 
by,  593 ;  Divorce  and  Divorce  Leg¬ 
islation,  noticed,  790. 

Wright’s  Studies  in  Science  and 
Religion,  noticed,  584 ;  An  In¬ 


quiry  concerning  the  Relation  of 
Death  to  Probation,  noticed,  780. 


Z. 


Zeller,  Dr. 


Edward,  article 


by,  619. 


